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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



Cannibalism m Ieeland. — Dr. 0' Donovan 
[vol. viii., p. 239] ha3 given us a curious miscel- 
lany of the opinions of classic writers as to the 
state of civilisation in Ireland in ancient times. 
The inconsistency observable among them is 
singular. In some of the very oldest passages, 
Ireland is evidently considered as identical with 
the poetic " Islands of the Blessed/' in which 
the golden age of innocence and purity stiU con- 
tinued after all the rest of the world had become 
corrupted ; and yet when other writers (Strabo, 
for example) come to speak historically of Ire- 
land, they represent its people as sunk in bar- 
barism and brutality ! It is well to observe, 
however, that Strabo does not vouch for the 
truth of these descriptions On the contrary, he 
decidedly intimates his distrust of their correct- 
ness, while reciting the tales told by real or 
pretended travellers to the western limit of the 
ancient world. If the Irish were cannibals, as 
they reported, the marvel is how these travellers 
escaped to tell the story. In the classic times, 
when men's passions were roused, they had a 
trick of blackening the character of hostile na- 
tions : and of this we have a remarkable instance 
in Caesar's treatment of the Celts of Gaul. 
When classic writers have no motive for pervert- 
ing the truth, they always bear high testimony 
to the bravery, virtue, and intellectual qualities 
of the Celtic races. Diogenes Laertius confesses 
that the oldest Greek philosophy was derived 
from them. But when Cicero chanced to have 



a particular purpose in view, he painted the 
Celtae of Gaul as a set of the most debased 
monsters on the face of the earth — hereditary 
enemies of the gods and of mankind, for whose 
wickedness the only remedy was extermination ! 
It is now well known that the Celtse were in- 
deed hostile to the "gods" of the Eoman and 
Greek Pantheon, as their Druidic worship was 
to a large extent patriarchal, rejecting all images 
and material symbols of the invisible deity. 
This was a sufficient ground for national an- 
tipathy. MagIT. 

Bkazen Tbttmpets, — The conjecture thrown 
out in your article on *' Ancient Irish Trumpets" 
[vol. viii., p. 104, 109], that we may probably 
look to the east of Asia for the origin of our 
brazen trumpets, is quite corroborated by a pas-^ 
sage I lately met with in a modem book of 
travels j as is likewise your supposition that the 
very long trumpets were carried by two men. 
Erman, a traveller in Siberia and part of Tar* 
tary, who has written an admirable account of 
his journey, describes a visit, in the year 1825, 
to a Buddhist temple of the Mongols, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal. — *' When we 
had dismounted," he says, " and gone between 
the ranks of the priests, there began a strain of 
music as overpowering as it was peculiar. Every 
one of the Lamas contributed something towards 
it ; and we now saw with them gigantic kettle- 
drums carried on four wheels, and copper trum^ 
pets ten feet long, the anterior end of which was 
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rested by the performer on the shoulders of a 
man standing before him. There were horns of 
all shapes and sizes, brass gongs and bells, 
cymbals, wooden drums, triangles, and many 
other instruments. An andante of brass horns 
and kettle-drums was followed by a Bacchantic 
allegro of all the instruments. The graye pre- 
lude of the wind instruments was like a roaring 
hurricane ; and the chorus of the brass gongs, 
drums, &c., resembled the crash of a falling 
mountain."— It is extremely probable that our 
Irish trumpets were used in some similar cere- 
monial. Senex. 

In a note to the article on " The Clan of the 
MacQuillins of Antrim [vol. iii., p. 251,] the 
writer, alludes to the extraordinary disappear- 
ance of the name M'^Quillin from amongst the 
northern population, *'if M^Quilkin be the 
nearest approach to it that is now to be found 
amongst the peasantry." On this subject it is 
to be observed that, while the usual transition 
process of family names, in this part of Ireland, 
is their translation from Irish into English, or 
their transformation into English names resem- 
bling the Irish ones in sound (such as Carolan 
into Carleton)y a counter-process occasionally 
has taken place. "When an English or Low- 
land Scotch family has been settled in a Gaelic - 
speaking district, the name has frequently been 
Hibernicized ; thus Meid (or as it is sometimes 
spelled Meed), has become GUhey, or Mae- 
Gilheyj by the substitution of an Irish word 
signifying " a reed ;" Simson has taken the form 
MacKim ; and, in the case before us, 
QuilUn is merely the Irish for Wilkinson. 



It is commonly related that Alexander the 
Great wept on the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
because he could find no more worlds to conquer. 
That his peregrinations, however, extended much 
farther, is proved by a " fact" which was 
pointed out to my notice in the *' far west" of 
om Western Isle. Travelling, some years ago, 
in the County of Sligo, I was directed by the 
driver of the Westport mail-coach to the distant 
view of Aughris Head, which slopes gently up 
from the main-land and suddenly terminates in 
an abrupt precipice whose foot is lashed by the 
biUows of the Atlantic, On the green slope is 
yearly held a ''pattern" or gathering of the 
people. My informant (a quick-witted, hu- 
morous native) proceeded thus : — *' There was 
no place in all the world where Alexander the 
Great wasn't able to ride his horse till he came 
to Aughris. There he gallopped his horse up to 
the very ed.^e of the cliif. But when the beast 
saw the waves raging below, he reared up on 
his hind legs, and stopped short. The two 
marks of his hoofs are there still to be seen ; and 
the people clear them out afresh every year. 
I have seen them myself." What better evi- 
dence can be required ? Paktholanus. 

Ibish Bulls. — The natives of Ireland have 
long been supposed to excel all nations in the 
perpetration of "bulls." I question, however' 
if a more perfect example of this species of 
blunder can be produced than the following, 
which is recorded by Miss Pardee, in her 
travels in Hungary fTIie City of the Magyar , 
vol. iii., p. 189): — "The good Padre was 
evidently at fault when ho came to exhibit the 
museum ; but, like Saucho Pan^a, he seemed 
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resolved to put a good face upon it; and accord- 
ingly, when lie saw the traveller pause hefore 
two skulls, he lifted one of them in his hand 
and exclaimed : ** Ah ! this is indeed a treasure : 
this, Sir, is the skull of Kakoczy.* The traveller 
looked at the relic with becoming reverence, and 
then turning to the smaller one, he asked, ' Is 
this also the poor remains of a hero ?* * That, 
Sir,* said the priest, with a little hesitation, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden and immense increase of 
importance, ' that. Sir, is perhaps even a greater 
curiosity than the other — that is the skull of 
Eakoczy when he was a boy !' " Senex, 




In looking over the beautiful book published 
by the Spalding Club, entitled ** Ancient Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotlandf^ I was struck by a sin- 
gular representation of a woman riding on two 
horses at once. It occurs on the stone at Hilton of 
Cadboll [plate xxv.], and the figure here given is 
exactly traced from it. Thehorses appear keeping 



step so exactly that we might readily overlook 
the representation of the second horse, if our at- 
tention was not called to it. The figure of the 
woman is so imperfectly represented that we 
cannot ascertain distinctly her true position : 
however, her feet are seen close together, aa if 
she were seated sideways on a some sort of pil- 
lion, secured across the two horses. "We might 
suppose that the portion of the seat carried by 
the second horse could be used for conveying 
baggage, or that a second woman may have been 
occasionally placed there. Indeed three women 
might have travelled on two horses by such a 
contrivance, the centre one holding the bridle. 
Where such an arrangement was made for carry- 
ing a load on the back of two horses at the same 
time, it is evident that a slight yoke of wood 
would be necessary to retain the parallelism of 
the two animals. I have met with specimens of 
wooden yokes of this kind in several coUeotlons 
of Irish antiquities : there are some of them in 
the Koyal Irish Academy.— This curious little 
sculpture, therefore, goes a certain length to 
prove that the ancient inhabitants of these coun- 
tries had a method of riding two horses at the 
same time, like the ancient Assyrians. Of course 
more evidence is required, but this may be 
forthcoming when attention has been drawn to 
the circumstance. It is generally believed at 
present that the usage of women riding alone 
sideways is quite modern in these countries. 
Spanish women still ride, when alone, like menj 
but when going to a bull-fight with their male 
relatives, they ride, like our Irishwomen, on 
pillions behind them. C. 
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Shakspease. — ^Blair, ia his Lectures^ censures, 
for confusion of metaphors, Hamlet's 

" Or to take arms against a sea of troubles." 
Some defend this on the principle that many- 
words, from constant use, lose their original 
metaphorical signification, and acq^uire a derived 
sense which may be taken directly, without any 
reference to the implied comparison. The Greek 
phrase KkvSiav xaicoJv, ** a surging sea of evils,*' 
agrees with the expression in question. The 
Greeks, however, had another phrase — IA,ia? 
KaKuiv, " an IHad of evils,^' which comes very 
near to the reading proposed by some recent 
editors of Shakspeare — " a ste^e of troubles." 
This is further recommended by a parallel pas- 
sage in Itomeo and Juliet , Act v., Scene 3 : — 

"You, to remove that siege of grief from her, 
Betrothed^ and would have married her perforce 
To County Paris," 

T.H.P. 
A practice exists (or existed twenty-two years 
ago) at Cong, in the County of Galway, of erect- 
ing, in a large bare field outside the village, 
heaps, of various shapes and sizes, of the loose 
pieces of grey limestone with which the country 
is strewn. These are in memory of individuals 
buried in the precincts of the ancient Abbey of 
Cong, which is (as usual in such places) over- 
crowded with interments. After each burial in 
the Abbey-ground, the Mends erect in that field 
a pUe of stones as a sort of cenotaph of the de- 
ceased. Does a simiiar custom prevail any- 
where else ? N. Q. 



Pattl Jones, — In Lisburn Cathedral is a mo- 
nument to Lieutenant Wm. Dobbs, who was 
killed in an engagement with the famous pirate, 
Paul Jones, in 1778. He belonged to his Ma- 
jesty's ship '* Drake." S, 

HoESE Shoes [vol. iii., p. 149]. — Your cor- 
respondent Incredulxts is certainly wrong in sup- 
posing that the Eomans were unacquainted with 
the use of iron horse-shoes. Appian distinctly 
mentions one. That they were used also by the 
ancient Britons, ia proved by the discovery of 
several by Sir R. C. Hoare in a British barrow. 

Cbedo. 

I have in my possession a silver penny, in- 
scribed edwa. b. ang. DNS. HXB., and reverse, 
civiTAS LONDON., which was given to me in 
1853, and which had been found, some years 
previously, in the old masonry beneath the great 
stone Cross of Arboe (County Tyrone), by the 
owner of the land, Mr. Trainer. The Cross had 
been lying prostrate for a long time, and it was 
during the operation of raising it once more into 
an erect position that the discovery was made. 
Mr. Trainer stated to me that, from the situa- 
tion in which the coin was found, under a por- 
tion of the masonry, he was of opinion that it 
must have been dropped or deposited there du- 
ring the progress of the building. If so, does it 
determine the date of the original erection of the 
Cross ; or have we any evidence to prove that 
this took place at an earlier period ? 

Belfast. J. W. MUBPHT, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



The following notices may perhaps interest 
the readers of this Journal,, more particularly 
LiNFM, who makes an inquiry [yol. y., p. 352] 
on the subject. 

The common statement is correct, that it is 
only thirty years since the spinning of flax first 
commenced in Belfast, spreading thence to various 
localities in Antrim, Down, Armagh, Derry, and 
elsewhere, till it has reached a height in this 
province, exceeding, I believe, that in any other 
part of the world, and exercising an influence 
on its prosperity, or at least, on that of Belfast, 
(which is the centre of the trade) not to he easily 
overrated. This comparatively sudden rise of a 
trade of such great magnitude, makes any record 
of its early history worth preserving, in an 
archseological point of view. Though the year 
1829 is understood to mark the great era of its 
commencement, it appears that before that time 
attempts had been made in several parts of the 
country to spin flax by machinery. Two places, 
(one of which is also mentioned by LiNtm) 
where there were such mills about a half a cen- 
tury ago, are known to me. It is unnecessary 
to say that at this period the yam which sup- 
plied the linen manufacture of the North of 
Ireland, was, excepting in these old mills, en- 
tirely produced by hand-spinning, which formed 
the great domestic employment in the families of 
the small farmers of Ulster. This precarious 
source of supply had no doubt often attracted 



the attention of enterprising individuals, and 
caused attempts at spinning on a larger scale to 
be made. 0£ the two mills alluded to, one waa 
at the village of Cushendall, and the other near 
Broughshane, both in the county of Antrim* 
The former is still standing : it may probably be 
taken as a fair example of the mills of the time ; 
and, if placed in juxta-position with one of the great 
modern establishments of Belfast, would present a 
truly remarkable contrast. It is such a building 
as might be suitable for the barn of an ordinary 
farm, being about thirty-five feet long, and six- 
teen or eighteen high. In this house, then, yam 
was spun by machinery driven by water, so 
long back the time as I have mentioned. From 
recent inquiry, I have learned that part of the 
flax which supplied the mill waa grown, in the 
vicinity ; but that a portion was also bought in 
Belfast, and conveyed to that distant locality on 
a cart, or more probably a ** wheel-car," by one 
or other of the then miserable roads leading to 
Cushendall, a journey either way of not less than 
two days. It was certainly the spinning of flax 
"under difficulties," and difficulties apparently not 
capable of being surmounted, as the manufacture 
in that place seems to have continued but a very 
few years. The writer of this, when walking 
lately up one of the worst hiUs on the old road 
leading from Ballymena to Cushendall — ^ road 
which was the only one in use twenty years ago, 
and which was so bad as to be a formidable 
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obstacle to any improvement in the district, and 
almost a complete bar to intercourse with the 
coast — overtook, toiling up the weary ascent, an 
old man, a native of the place, who told him that 
one of the greatest days he had ever seen on that 
hill was when he, and almost the entire of the 
thin population around, had assembled to assist in 
pushing up a cart which had come all the way 
from Dublin, carrying a cask of oil to supply the 
machinery of the flax mill at Cushendall ! The 
perfect accuracy of this statement in the main is 
not to be doubted. It has also been stated to 
me, and if correct, and hitherto unrecorded, it is 
a circumstance well worthy of note, that in 
one of these mills — that at Broughshane — wet 
spinning (the great point of distinction between 
these early struggles in the manufacture and its 
present advanced position), was actually antici- 
pated. This was effected by placing a little tin 
filler or tun-dish over each revolving spindle, 
from which water dripped on the yarn : the old 
woman wetting her fingers, to facilitate the pro- 
cess of the conversion of flax into yarn, being in 
truth the original hint which suggested wet 
spinning, and of which this was a varietj^ 

The writer of these notes is unable to commu- 
nicate to LiNUM or other inquirers, the exact 
time when the mills here mentioned were in 
operation. So far as an inquiry not very minute 
would lead, the year 1810 might be fixed on as 
the period ; but it is possible these remarks may 
come under the notice of those who may have it 
in their power to fix the time with precision. 
This is the more desirable on account of the 
claim made by the French that they were the 
first to spin flux by machinery, and this not 



much before the year 1812. Due inquiry, I 
have little doubt, would show an earlier date for 
dry spinning by some kind of machinery, either 
in this country or Great Britain, or in both ; to 
which opinion I am led, among other reasons, 
from having been informed that the operatives 
who superintended the working of the Cushen- 
dall mOI came from Scotland. G. B. 

Collin- Waed [vol. viiL, p. 162]. — In the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands a warty or 
ward^ is a mound thrown up on high ground, 
from which signals were made. (See Barry's 
Orhney Islands^ p. 95.) It is mentioned in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland^ theit ** the ancient 
inhabitants of those islands set up, on eminences 
round the harbours, warts or marks to direct the 
course of vessels sailing along the coast, placing 
one near the point of each arm of the harbour, 
and a third near the bottom," Berg-ward, was 
a term in the old Swedish laws, denoting 
the watches kept on mountains and headlands 
against the approach of an enemy. The hill 
called Collin- ward, near Belfast, no doubt re- 
ceived the latter part of its name from its hav- 
ing been used as a signal-post. Any one who 
stands on the top of this hill will be struck with 
its admirable position for such a purpose as re- 
gards the mouth of Belfast harbour ; being right 
opposite to it, so that it commands a better 
view of everything that enters the Lough than 
its neighbour, the Cave-hill, which, although a 
more prominent object in the landscape, is seve- 
ral feet lower. The height of the cairn on CoUin- 
ward, as given by the Ordnance Survey, is 1185 
feet ; whilst the highest part of the Cave-hill is 
1181. Collin- ward is a lonely, unfrequented hill, 
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and I question if a do^en persons in Belfast have 
been on the top of it ; but the view which it com- 
mands 19 eminently beantiful. The first portion 
of its name is probably the old Irish one, and is 
also the name of another well-known hill of the 
same range, towards Lisbnrn : what it signifies 
I do not know ; but the latter part of the name 



is not Irish, and must have been given either by 
the Scandinavians or by the early Korman or 
English settlers. The word toa/rd^ in various 
forms, is found in all the Scandinavian languages: 
Icelandic, vard ; Swedish, vaerd. In English 
we have still the old phrase, ''to keep watch 
and ward/' Sbnex. 



QUERIES, 




The monogram, of which the annexed is a 
copy, appears cut in relief on a small gtone 
which is shown to visitors by the custodian of 
the ruins at Grey Abbey, County of Down, 
The slab is detached, so that I could not ascer- 
tain from what part of the old Abbey it had 
been taken. Is this a " mason's mark," or the 
monogram of the founder of the Abbey ; and if 
the latter, what name do the letters represent ? 

E.D.r. 

Can any one explain the meaning of the fol- 
lowing quotations from Sir Charles Coote's 
Survey of the County of Armagh, drawn up, as 
the preface states, in 1802 and 1803, probably 



written the year before, and, therefore, having 
an antiquity of sixty years ? In reference to 
Kewry, Sir Charles says [p, 380] : — " A canal 
has been in contemplation, to be cut from this 
town to Armagh, and an iron road is also talked 
of, but there has been no decision in either 
case." In the same page, when writing of the 
flourishing state of the butter trade of Newry, he 
has the following remark: — "This trade will 
doubtless be injured when a canal or ironroad from 
Castleblayney to Dundalk is completed, which is 
determined on.^* The Italics are my own, as it 
is the mention of an iron road or railway, at this 
early period in Ireland, which I desire to notice. 
It was nearly thirty years after this time before 
the first iron way was opened in England ; of 
course I mean with views so extensive and 
peculiar as those apparently contemplated also 
by the railway speculators af Armagh and Louth, 
of sixty years ago. A notice of the subject so 
early, and in such a quarter, is new to me j it 
may not be so to others, and this note may per- 
haps draw out some explanation. G. B. 
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When were outside jaunting-cars first used in 
Ireland ? They seem to be purely an ' Irish in- 
vention, and I am not aware of anything like 
them in the world. The Swiss char-d-banc is the 
only vehicle that approaches them in form. It 
agrees with the Irish outside car in so far as the 
passengers sit side-ways ; hut they only face one 
way. The char-d-hanc may, indeed, be roughly 
described as an Irish car split up the middle : 
and it is altogether a heavier machine than ours. 

VlATOB, 



We have in the North of Ireland a number of 
old phrases which are occasionally met with, 
but the meaning and origin of which are grow- 
ing obscure. It would be well to record them. 
What is the precise meaning of the saying — 
"An east rain makes fools fain?" and what is 
the origin of the phrase—" To run the rig on 
a person?'* 

Eeasmus. 



